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upon civic, artistic, and physical development. In general, this was a reflection of the
decline of the democratic and activist model of the polis and the rise of the humanistic
and contemplative model of paideia. What had been a broadly political and social
setting for education now became an individualistic concern for "cultural develop-
ment" achieved most effectively through acquaintance with the classical literature of
the florescent period. Rather than looking to the solution of the broad-ranging and
cultural problems of the polis, education began to look to the literary creations and
culture of the past as the prime means of forming the mind and character of the
future. This wzspafdeia.3

This basic transformation of the meaning and purpose of education was reflected
in part in a change in the institutional forms of education. The most obvious outward
change was the decline and eventual disappearance of the music school and gymnastic
training for the boys and the rising to preeminence of the literary school at all levels of
education. The institutional framework for education, however, continued to be the
polis. During the third and second centuries B.C. education became more systematized
than ever before, state or civil control exerted itself more forcefully, and the three
distinct levels of education, elementary, secondary, and higher, began to take more
definite shape. These were the educational institutions that were carried over into the
Roman Empire and passed on to Western Europe.

As less and less attention was given to gymnastics and music for younger boys,
the school of the grammatist became the common type of elementary school. With the
development of the science of grammar, the school of the grammaticos came to be
recognized as the accepted second-level or secondary school for boys from about
thirteen or fourteen to sixteen or eighteen years of age. Noteworthy, too, was the
decline of military education and the growing popularity of the various schools of
philosophy and rhetoric as the chief forms of higher education.

Even the Ephebic College, which had been set up primarily for military and
physical training, took on a more intellectual content around 300 B.C. In the third
century B.C., the requirement for military training was reduced to one year and then
made voluntary, and in the second century B.C. requirements in philosophical and
rhetorical studies were made part of the curriculum along with physical education. The
Ephebic College in Athens thus lost much of its democratic and civic quality and
became more nearly like a fashionable semi-military academy for well-bred young
aristocratic gentlemen. A hundred Greek cities in all parts of the Hellenistic world
generally repeated this trend. The gymnasium became the "clubhouse" for the
ephebia.

To broaden our view now to include the whole Hellenistic world beyond Athens,
the evidence seems clear that public support and control of education were on the
increase. Many cities chose a supervisor or inspector of schools, either appointed or
elected. The paidonomous took part in the appointment of teachers and exercised
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